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DAN SMOOT 


i Something New, Something Old, Something Eternal 
THE NEW 


ws Several years ago, Dean Russell, staff member of the Foundation for Economic Education, 
| € Mid idan Menkes New York, wrote an article on the American Bill of Rights, explaining 

what was mew in the American revolutionary idea of government. The article is as full of pertinent 
apmeaning today as it was when written. 
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Here it is: 


> ; “On February 6, 1788, Massachusetts, by a narrow margin of 19 votes in a con- 
vention with a membership of 335, endorsed the new Constitution, but recommended 
that a bill of rights be added to protect the states from federal enroachment on in- 
dividual liberties . . . . New York ratified, with a recommendation that a bill of 

rights be appended. . . .” 


What was the reason — the real reason — that caused those early American pa- 
triots to distrust a federal government which they were about to bring into existence? 
| Why did the individual citizens within the various sovereign states demand a bill of 

rights before ratifying the Constitution? Why did statesmen of the caliber of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, and Franklin wish to severely restrict the authority of the cen- 
tral government and to strictly limit the power of its leaders? 


There was a reason, a vital reason — a reason that many present-day Americans 
have forgotten. A reason that unless we relearn it, will surely mean the loss of person- 
al freedom and individual liberty for all mankind. 


Here is the reason: The power of government is always a dangerous weapon in 
any hands. 
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The founders of our government were 
students of history as well as statesmen. 
They knew that, without exception, every 
government in recorded history had at one 
time or another turned its power—its police 
force — against its own citizens, confiscated 
their property, imprisoned them, enslaved 
them, and made a mockery of personal 
dignity. 

That was true of every type of govern- 
ment known to mankind. That was true re- 
gardless of how the government leaders 
came to power. It was true — then as now 
— that government leaders elected by the 
people frequently turn out to be the worst 
enemies of the people who elect them. Hit- 
ler was a recent example. He was not the 
first; he is not likely to be the last. 


A NEW IDEA 


It was for this reason that the founders of 
the American republic introduced into that 
government a completely new idea. 


What was this new idea? Was it the 
regular election of government leaders by 
the people? As wise a decision as that was, 


it was not new. The Greeks, among others, 
had used it. 


Was it the wide dispersal of the powers of 
government among federal, state, and local 
units? An excellent system, but not new. It 
had already proved of practical value in 
France and other countries. 


Was the American method of govern- 
mental “checks and balances” a new idea? 
It was a well-conceived plan, but it was not 
completely original with us. The British 
system of King, House of Lords, and House 
of Commons once embodied the same 
principle. 

Here is the new idea: For the first time 
in known history, a written constitution 
specified that certain institutions and hu- 


man relations were to be outside the au- 
thority of government. The government 


was specifically forbidden to infringe them 
or to violate them. 


WHY GOVERNMENT? 


This was a revolutionary concept of gov- 
ernment! The idea of inalienable rights 
and individual freedom had never before 
been incorporated into a national constitu- 
tion. Never before in history had the peo- 
ple said to the government: “Thou shalt 
not.” Always the government had been able 
to say to the people: “You may, or you must.” 
Heretofore, government had granted cer- 
tain freedoms and privileges to the people. 
But the Bill of Rights said, in effect: 


“We the people are endowed by our Cre- 
ator with natural rights and freedoms. The 
only reason for our having a government 
is to protect and defend these rights and 
freedoms that we already have as indi- 
viduals. It is sheer folly to believe that gov- 
ernment can give us something that already 
belongs to us.” 


These free people then listed in their 
Constitution those specific functions that 
they wanted government to handle. Then 
they forbade the government officials to 
do anything not commanded of them in 
the Constitution. 


But even so, the people were afraid that 
the elected leaders of the new govern- 
ment might misunderstand the ideals of 
human dignity, of individual freedom, of 
the proper functions of government. So, as 
specific examples of what they meant, the 
American people added the Bill of Rights 
to the Constitution. It might better be 
called a Bill of Prohibitions against govern- 
ment. It is filled with such phrases as: “Con- 
gress shall make no law....,” “... the right 
of the people . . . shall not be infringed 
...,” “The right of the people . . . shall not 
be violated ... .” 


These personal and individual rights in- 
clude freedom of worship, free speech and 
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a free press, the right to assemble together, 
the sanctity of person and home, trial by 
jury, the right to life, liberty, and the 
private ownership of property. 


Finally, to make absolutely sure that no 
government official could possibly misin- 
terpret his position as servant rather than 
master, the people added two more blanket 
restrictions against the federal government. 
The Bill of Rights specifies that: “The 
enumeration . . . of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny . . . others retained by 
the people.” And: “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion .. . are reserved to the States . . . or to 


the people.” 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


It was this philosophy of individual free- 
dom and individual responsibility — re- 
flected in the Bill of Rights — that attracted 
to this country millions of persons from the 
government-oppressed peoples of Europe. 
They came here from every country in the 
world. They represented every color, every 
race, and every creed. They were in search 
of personal freedom, not government-guar- 
anteed “security.” And as a direct result of 
the individual freedom specified by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, they 
earned the greatest degree of security 
ever enjoyed by any people anywhere. 


Those new Americans swelled the tide of 
immigrants by writing the praise of free- 
dom in their letters to relatives and friends 
who still lived in the countries with strong 
governments, with one-man rule, with gov- 
ernment ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, with government-guaranteed “secur- 
ity,” with government housing, and state- 
controlled education. 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


Their letters read, in effect: “Here the 
government guarantees you nothing except 


life, liberty, and the right to own whatever 
you have honestly acquired. Here you have 
the personal responsibility that goes with 
individual freedom. There is no law or cus- 
tom that prevents you from rising as high 
as you are able. You can associate with any- 
one who wishes to associate with you. Here 
in America you can do as you please as long 
as you do not violate the rights of other 
persons to do as they please. These rights 
are recorded in the American Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. The same docu- 
ments specify that three-fourths of the states 
must be in agreement before these rights 
can be taken away. And, of course, it is 
foolish to imagine that the people will ever 
voluntarily give up their freedom.” 


Such letters would not be completely true 
today, because that freedom is gradually 
being lost. But the “progressive” laws and 
“popular” court decisions of recent years 
are not primarily responsible for it. Free- 
dom is seldom lost by a direct vote on the 
subject. In our case, it just seems to be 
seeping away. The Bill of Rights still exists 
on paper, but the spirit that caused it to 
be written is disappearing. When that spirit 
is completely gone, the written words will 
mean nothing. 


Thus it behooves us to inquire why that 
spirit is now weak, and how it can be re- 
vived. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


No one person is responsible for sapping 
that spirit of individualism. No one politi- 
cal party is to blame. The people are as 
responsible as the elected and appointed 
leaders. It is we the people who seem to 
have forgotten that freedom and _ respon- 
sibility are inseparable. It is we the people 
who are discarding the concept of govern- 
ment that brought forth the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights. 
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In short, few of us seem to want to keep 
government out of our personal affairs and 
responsibilities. Many of us seem to favor 
various types of government-guaranteed 
and compulsory “security.” We say that we 
want personal freedom, but we demand 
government housing, government price con- 
trols, government-guaranteed jobs and 
wages. We boast that we are responsible per- 
sons, but we vote for candidates who prom- 
ise us special privileges, government pen- 
sions, government subsidies, and govern- 
ment electricity. 


Such schemes are directly contrary to the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights. Our heritage is 
being lost more through weakness than 
through deliberate design. The Bill of 
Rights still shines in all its splendor, but 
many of us are looking in another direction. 
Many of us are drifting back to that old 
concept of government that our forefathers 
feared and rejected. Many of us are now 
looking to government for security. Many 
of us are no longer willing to accept indivi- 
dual responsibility for our own welfare. Yet 
personal freedom cannot exist without in- 
dividual responsibility. 


YOUR CHOICE 


Thus, the American people are on the 
verge of a final decision. We must choose 
between the destruction caused by govern- 
ment paternalism, and the security insured 
by individual freedom with individual re- 
sponsibilty as expressed in the Bill of 
Rights. There is no other choice. 


As it must, the choice rests with each of 
us as an individual American. No one can 
tell us what to think or do. No one should. 
To do so would be a violation of both the 
spirit and the words of the Bill of Rights. 
As responsible persons, each of us has the 
privilege and the obligation to pursue what 
each considers to be the right course of ac- 
tion. But this above all — before we act, let 


us understand the meaning of our actions, 
the direction in which we are going. 


THE OLD 


Bdisict B. Pettengill, who was a member of 
Congress from Indiana from 1931 to 1939, is one 
of the most notable authors and lecturers of our 
times. Some of his best articles have been pub- 
lished in Human Events, 408 First Street, SE, 
Washington 3, D. C. One of the very best ap- 
peared recently in Human Events under the title, 
“Don’t Rob Your Children of Struggle.” Full 
reprints of this Pettengill article—a fine piece 
of thinking and writing —are available from 
Human Events, at 15¢ a copy. 


Here are excerpts from it: 


Don't take struggle out of your children’s 
lives. The instinct of fathers and mothers 
is to do just that — to make “life easier for 
my boy than it was for me.” 


It is interesting to note that youth is 
sounder in this matter than age. Youth 
revels in competitive sport, whether to do 
something better than its fellows, or to beat 
some previous record. Even small children, 
when they invent games of their own, al- 
ways put struggle into them. Struggle is a 
blessing to be sought for, not an evil to 
be avoided. 


In recent years, society has gone ‘nuts’ 
on the pusillanimous cult of ‘security’ guar- 
anteed by Government; in short, a Nation 
of parasites. The illusion of the age is that 
people can vote themselves rich. It is a 
superstition that ‘social security’ depends on 
the promises of politicians, not on the char- 
acter, competence and courage of men. It 
is a fable and a fraud that the output of 
society can be greater than the input of 
individuals. 


It is a universal complaint that nobody 
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wants to work any more, or only enough to 
‘get by.’ Employers are frantic for dependa- 
ble employees. Labor unions have the laud- 
able desire to improve the position of their 
members, but they overplay their hand 
when they say, ‘Stretch it out. Take it easy. 
Do no more than enough to stay on the 
payroll.’ 


When young people apply for their first 
jobs, they ask, ‘When will I begin to draw 
a pension? How many coffee breaks in a 
day? How many paid holidays? How long 
and frequent are the paid vacations? And 
if I work more than 40 hours in a week, do 
I get time-and-a-half?’ 


The young men who ask none of these 
questions are sure to get and hold jobs. 
These young men have a golden age ahead 
of them. They will have less competition 
than their kind of men ever had — and 
greater rewards .... 


Today, the general appeal is to the soft 
side of men — envy, self-pity, covetousness, 
class hatred. Our elections have become auc- 
tions in which rival politicians of both old 
parties open the door of the Treasury in 
exchange for votes. “Come and get it” is 
the slogan as people become the vandals of 
their own country and ‘bread and circuses’ 
the formula for political advancement. 


Men like John Dewey have tried to 
eliminate struggle from the classroom. No 
required subjects! No examinations! They 
develop inferiority complexes, rather than 
the challenge to do better. .. . 


So we have cities with few citizens; many 
who wish to share the blessings of liberty, 
but shirk its burdens. This is not the spirit 
of 1776.... 


Avoid struggle and life becomes sterile, 
vapid and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are keing filled with thousands of neu- 
rotics, many of whom feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps in childhoed. 


No man was ever greater than the diffi- 
culties he overcame. Great difficulties, great 
men. Small difficulties, small men. From 
struggle comes strength — and physical and 
mental health. 


It is only struggle that calls forth hidden 
powers we do not know we have... . 


It was said of those who crossed the Ap- 
palachians down into the valleys of the 
Ohio, the Mississippi and the Missouri and 
pushed the frontier of Freedom to the Pa- 
cific shore that “the cowards never started 
and the weak never arrived. With no capital 
save courage and no resource except re- 
sourcefulness they built the American em- 


Young people today face a time of struggle 
with an enemy of our country more danger- 
ous than King George III in 1776 — the 
godless Caesars of atheistic communism. 
Let’s lick it. Put it and all its teaching out 
of our schools, churches, public affairs and 
private life. What our fathers bequeathed 
us is still ‘the last best hope of earth.’ Save 
it for our boys and girls... . 


Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I dream no dream of a nursemaid state 
That spoons me out my food. 
No, the stout heart sings in its strife with 
fate, 
For the toil and the sweat are good.” 


THE ETERNAL 


a 1959, Doubleday & Company published 
Taylor Caldwell’s latest great novel, Dear and 
Glorious Physician. 


I. a foreword to this monumental book, Miss 
Caldwell says: 


“This book has been forty-six years in 
the writing... . From my early childhood 
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Lucanus, or Luke, the great Apostle, has 
obsessed my mind... . The story of Luc- 
anus, or St. Luke, is the story of every 
man’s pilgrimage through despair and life- 
darkness, through suffering and anguish, 
through bitterness and sorrow, through 
doubt and cynicism, through rebellion and 
hopefulness to the feet and the understand- 
ing of God. This search for God and the 
final revelation are the only meaning in 
life for men. Without this search and reve- 
lation man lives only as an animal, without 
comfort and wisdom, and his life is futile, 
no matter his station or power or birth.” 


Dear and Glorious Physician is a historical 
novel about the life and times of Luke, the Beloved 
Physician, author of the third Book in the New 
Testament. 


The times were the days of decadence of the 
Roman Empire. The commentaries on Rome in her 
latter days have stabbing significance to contem- 
porary Americans who understand what has been 
happening to our nation during the past 25 years: 
they have eternal significance to all men who 
love liberty. 


Below are samplings from Dear and Glorious 
Physician. 


(ic Diodorus, patriot, soldier, and senator of 
Rome makes his farewell speech to the Roman 
Senate, trying vainly to awaken the venal poli- 
ticians to manliness and patriotism. Diodorus says: 


“Let me move your hearts! It is not yet 
too late! The course of empire leads only 
to death. Senators, look at me! Listen with 
your hearts, and not with your evil minds. 
Turn back to liberty, to frugality, to mor- 
ality, to peace, to Rome. 


“Think no longer of those who appoint 
you, those whose bellies demand to be satis- 
fied by the very blood of Rome, the very 
flesh of Rome, the hard-earned gold of 
Rome. Bow no longer to false Caesars, who, 
defying our very Constitution, issue man- 


dates against the welfare of Rome and place 
themselves above the law which our fathers 
formulated, and for which they pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. 


“Rome was conceived in faith and in 
justice, and in the worship of God, and in 
the name of the manhood of man. Return 
our country to the rule of law and strike 
down the rule by men. Restore the treas- 
uries. Withdraw our legions from foreign 
lands which hate us, and will destroy us at 
a moment’s notice when it serves their in- 
terests. Repeal the taxes which crush those 
who work hard and industriously. 


“Tell your multitudes that they must 
work or they shall starve. Drive from the 
Palatine itself the masses of toadies and 
self-seekers and thieves! Drive from the 
Palatine the puny freedmen who say ‘Yes, 
yes!’ to Caesar, and bow before him as 
though he were a god and not human flesh! 


“Cleanse this chamber of rascals and 
mountebanks and demagogues who declaim 
in rounded phrases that the welfare of the 
people is close to their hearts but who really 
mean that they will do the will of the mob 
in exchange for vile plaudits and power, 
and bribery!” 


eccetie silence greeted Diodorus’ speech. 


Later, Luke is talking to Diodorus’ son, Priscus. 
Priscus is also a soldier of Rome. Like his father 
before him, he knows his nation is dying; but 
unlike his father, Priscus has no stomach for lost 
causes. He wants to live out his life in ease and 
pleasure. He thinks he might do something about 
Rome, if there were anything he could do; but 
others had tried and failed; so, why bother? Luke 
is trying to goad his conscience: 


Priscus shrugged. “All too true, perhaps,” 
he said. “But I am several centuries too late 
.... What can I do about Rome now, in 
my generation? Let us be reasonable, Lu- 
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Lake said: 


“You misunderstand me, Priscus. I know 
that it was inevitable that Rome become 
what she is. Republics decay into democra- 
cies, and democracies degenerate into dic- 
tatorships. That fact is immutable. When 
there is equality — and democracies always 
bring equality —the people become face- 
less, they lose power and initiative, they 
lose pride and independence, they lose their 
splendor. 


“Republics are masculine, and so they 
beget the sciences and the arts; they are 
prideful, heroic and virile. They emphasize 
God, and glorify Him. But Rome has de- 
cayed into a confused democracy, and has 
acquired feminine traits, such as material- 
ism, greed, the lust for power, and ex- 
pediency. 


“Masculinity in nations and men is dem- 
onstrated by law, idealism, justice and 
poesy, femininity by materialism, depend- 
ency on others, gross emotionalism, and ab- 
sence of genius. Masculinity seeks what is 
right; femininity seeks what is immediately 
satisfying. Masculinity is vision; feminity 
ridcules vision. A masculine nation pro- 
duces philosophers, and has a respect for 
the individual; a feminine nation has an 
insensate desire to control and dominate. 
Masculinity is aristocratic; femininity has 
no aristocracy, and is happy only if it finds 
about it a multitude of faces resembling it 
exactly, and a multitude of voices echoing 
its own tiny sentiments and desires and 
fears and follies. 


“Rome has become feminine, Priscus. 
And feminine nations and feminine men 
inevitably die or are destroyed by a mascu- 
line people.” 


Priscus still tried to lighten the subject. 


He said, jokingly, “My soldiers, the legions 


of Rome, are no females, Lucanus!” But 


he frowned and considered. What was a 
man to do? He was absolutely impotent 
when the people unanimously preferred 
soft slavery to hard freedom. 


So Priscus said, “I grant you that you are 
correct. But I have told you that my father 
was born too late. He died of a broken 
heart. I was born even later. I do not in- 
tend to die of a broken heart. What price 
my attempting to call even a single man to 
sobriety and heroism? It would accomplish 
nothing.” ... 


“Priscus, you as a husband and a father, 
and most particularly a father, can cultivate 
the masculinity of free and noble men in 
your children; a man must always begin in 
his own family, and then reach forth for his 
neighbors. He may fail, but least he has 
tried. It is not in the failing that a man is 
judged, but by the lack of his efforts. At the 
last, man is judged singly, and never in the 
mass.” 


NOT YET 100 LATE 


\ new, revolutionary concept of government 
enabled Americans to build on this continent the 
greatest nation in history. In later years, Americans 
abandoned the new concept of limited govern- 
ment, which had brought liberty, and adopted the 
tired old concept of all-powerful paternalistic 
government which they vainly hoped would give 
them security. 


But there are men and women among us who 
have the courage and eloquence to keep remind- 
ing us of eternal principles: people who turn to 
government for ‘security’ will lose the sturdiness 
of character which is indispensable to freedom; 
government can give the people nothing that it has 
not first taken away from them; any government 
which provides bread and circuses for the peo- 
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ple can, and ultimately will, provide shackles for 
them. 


Pettakch: the great Italian poet, said: 


“Behold, the relics of Rome, the image of 
her pristine greatness! Neither time nor the 
barbarian can boast the merit of this stu- 
pendous destruction: it was perpetrated by 
her own citizens, by the most illustrious of 
her sons.” 


P etrarch was pronouncing an epitaph upon 
Rome; and it was too late for Romans to harken. 
It is not yet too late for Americans. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Last year many of you who ordered copies of 
The Hope of the World (Dan Smoot’s first book, 
published in December, 1958) chided us because 
the little book was not released early enough to 
be included in your Christmas gift planning. 


We did not regard The Hope of the World as 
a “Christmas book” especially, even though it 
makes an appropriate Christmas gift. Apparently 


you agreed with us, since you went right on order- 
ing Hope for New Years greetings, birthdays, 
graduation gifts. 


1. those of you who have become readers of 
the Report during the current year (and who have 
asked for lists of subjects on which Dan Smoot 
has written) a word of explanation: 


Beginning with the story of the first Christmas, 
as told by Luke, the Beloved Physician, The Hope 
of the World tells how the immutable truths of 
Christ found legal and political expression in 
the American charter of government. It discusses 
the deadly assault upon American ideals during 
the first half of our century, but points to the road 
ahead —the road which turns upward to the 
high plateau of God-given human liberty. 


The book is handsomely bound, and fitting 
illustrations capture its theme. 


Hoe may wish to order one copy now to see 
how many of your gift needs this book will 
answer. 


So that your orders will receive personal atten- 
tion, please mail them to this office. Price: $2.00 
a copy, postpaid, anywhere in the United States. 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a 
half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As 
the radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience 


giving both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the 
side that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan 


Smoot Report. 
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